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TEN YEARS AGO in November 1937, cities and towns all over the nation set them- 


selves to the task of clearing their slums and of building new, pleasant. 


low-rental homes for the families who live there. 


Money and power to begin this gigantic task came to these local 
governments through a law unique in the nation’s history—a law that 


combines the strength of the local, state, and federal governments: 
THE UNITED STATES HOUSING ACT OF 1937 


In recognition of the tenth anniversary of this Act, the November 
Journal has been given over exclusively to a summary of what has 
been accomplished under it: the construction of nearly 168,000 
new homes to take the place of an equal number of slum structures. 
This achievement, of course, looms very small in the face of the 
thousands upon thousands of disease and degradation breeding 
houses in which almost one-third of our nation’s families live. 
Nevertheless, the Journal of Housing is proud to record in this 
special issue pictorial evidence of the new health and vigor that, 
during the past ten years, have flowed into the lives of these 168,000 
families and into the 262 towns and cities of the nation as a result 


of the United States Housing Act. 


The Journal publishes this special issue—first in tribute to the 
pioneering job that is represented in these 168,000 new homes; 
second, and more important, as a stimulus to a future of bolder 
accomplishment. No nation of 140 million people can long remain 
complacent and passive over the production of 168,000 houses when 
the need can be measured in millions and when, day after day, the 


evidence of that need stares at us from our slums. 























This is public low-rent housing 


“Decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings within the finan- 
cial reach of families of low income ... who cannot 
afford to pay enough to cause private enterprise... 
to build . . . decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings fon 
their use. 

U.S. Housing Act 
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In 1939 —Low-rent housing begins 


On the fourth of July, 1939, five new housing com- 
munities in four cities were opened to receive the 
first families in the country to enjoy the benefits of 
public low-rent housing. Thus, in the 22 months 
following the signing of the USHAct all the machin- 
ery for creating and operating a great new housing 


enterprise had been designed and put in motion. 





Brentwood Park, Jacksonville, Horida—599 dwellings 
At opening: average shelter rents $10.58 per unit per mo. 
average annual family income $750 








Lakeview, Buffalo, N. Y.—688 dwellings 
At opening: average shelter rents $13.25 per unit per mo. 
average annual family income $850 





Red Hook, Brooklyn, New York—2545 dwellings 
At opening: average shelter rents $17 per unit per mo. 
average annual family income $950 





Willert Park, Buffalo, N. Y.—172 dwellings 
At opening: average shelter rents $13.25 per unit per mo. 





average annual family income $750 


Santa Rita, Austin, Texas—40 dwellings 
At opening: average shelter rents $6.59 per unit per mo. 
average annual family income $400 











In 1940 —Low-rent housing went to war 





During the defense emergency and throughout the 
war years 65,000 dwellings built with USHAct funds 
were contributed “on loan” to housing families o 
servicemen and war workers in vital war production 


arcas. 


In 1945 —Low-rent housing serves the veteran 





With the end of the war, the homecoming veteran 
usually a young man with a limited income, found 
hard-to-get shelter in’ low-rent housing Today 
19,000 veterans families live in low-rent housing, with 


veterans preference required in filling all vacancies 


As of today —Low-rent housing progress has stopped 


By 1940 all USHAct funds had been assigned. Al 
though 27,000 dwelling units still remained to be 
built when the war was over and materials became 
available, they have not yet been started. Rising 
building costs are the reason. The USHAct says $5000 
is the top limit per dwelling—a figure far below to- 
day’s construction costs. 


SOME HOPE EXISTS that this deferred housing 
may get started. It depends on whether local com- 
munities will contribute the funds necessary to make 
up the difference between today’s high construction 
costs and the $5000 top limit. A recent Act of Con- 
gress that waives the $5000 limit on this basis makes 
that a possibility. 








Low-rent housing: built in all sizes, in all types... 


Low-rent housing has gone up in very small commu 
nities (Twin Falls, Idaho) as well as in very larg« 
communities (New York City); also it has been 


built in groups as small as 28 dwellings and as larg 


as 3100, depending on local needs. 





they're small 
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in architectural styles reflecting local habits and needs 





Los Angeles 
New Haven 
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“Superb performance” —Howard Myers, late publisher 
of Architectural Forum 


“The creation of terrace villages in the center of the 
city has developed an astonishing esthetic effect. Row 
after row of uniformly similar structures placed above 
each other on great shelves has produced a massing 
of brick buildings and a_ pattern of the disposed 
structures totally unlike anything to be found any- 
where else in the world ... these new terraces which 
stand out so well in contrast to the jumble of black 
wooden slums still remaining. . 
Carl Feiss, Prolessor of Planning, 
University of Denver 


The strict cost limitations of the USH Nct have not 


permitted local communities to do much pilonecring 
in housing design. In spite of this handicap low-rent 
housing has often carned high) praise trom noted 
architects 

{ new voice speaks, anew architecture mes to 
biyvth.l in which all the practical needs and the pu : 
techn cal prol le ms have been solved as a hatte 
COUNSE hut ain which his solution has bee dee ed 
ul the | sf ste p toward the creation of ¢ hi eons a 


ment fo lmericans.” 


Palbot Hamlin, Lecturer is 


the Theory 


Columbia University 


of Architecture, 





Cleveland 


Pittsburgh 











The people in low-rent housing 


we 
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The USHAct requires that one substandard dwelling 


be eliminated or rehabilitated for each new dwelling ’ a | 
provided. Under this “one-for-one” principle, this —_ ° 
slum clearance requirement has been 89 percent ful- ; i. 
filled: 131,000 units torn down or brought up to : a 
standard. Elimination of 11 percent, or under 17,000 ' 4 we, 

: i 


units, postponed because of acute housing shortages, 
will be achieved once housing supply has caught up 
with need across the country. 

This is how the former slum homes of public low-rent 


housing tenants stacked up: 


58°/, were structurally a menace to health and safety 
62°, had no inside private toilets 

69°/, had no private bath 

40°, had dangerous or inadequate cooking facilitie 
64°, had dangerous or inadequate heating 

49°/, had inadequate daylight or ventilation 

16°, had no running water 

30%, had inadequate artificial lighting 

28°/, were overcrowded 


Each former dwelling averaged four of these nine 
substandard conditions. 





their homes today 


modern equipment 








The benefits of low-rent housing... to families 


children’s needs come first... wholesome fun close to home .. . 





In Chicago, low-rent projects are known as “children’s cities” 
because children’s needs get first attention. Today, 18,000 Chi 
cago boys and girls live in them 


In New Orleans, not only teen-agers enjoy group activities in 
the club rooms that ave part of the housing projects—but also 
fathers, mothers, and “young fry’ 


home ownership made possible . . . democratic living patterns set... 
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In Dallas, the story of Robert W. Cardwell’s recently purchased In Seattle, a six-year policy of nonsegregation in sheltering ap 


new home, with its basement printing shop, is typical of the proximately 25,000 persons has been successfully maintained 

hundreds of families throughout the country who have found in The Seattle Authority says ‘A nonsegregation policy cannot 

low-rent housing the help they needed to get on their feet and escape the criticism and pressure of the scoffers and non-believers, 

“graduate” into home ownership but results in terms of real housing for minority groups is 
worth the patience and energy involved.” 

homemaking standards raised .. . community pride awakened... 
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In Memphis, helping tenants to improve standards of home In 


Columbia, South Carolina, tenants compete with one an 
making is considered part of the housing job 


other in maintaining their lawns 











Savings to local governments can be 
dollars and cents. 


... to communities 


‘Due to the existence of public housing . 
without the addition of any municipal services.” 


measured 
They show up in decreased police 
and fire protection costs and in all types of public 


SCTVICEe expenditu Cs. 
these charted 


Indiana, who says: 


Typical of such savings are 
Joseph E. Finerty of Gary, 


.. the revenues of our city have been increased 











Schools 


Public Housing 
(800 Families) 








Garbage Collection 


Same services 








Inspection 


Once a week 








Police (Five-Year 
Averages) 


None 
None 
None 








Fire 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
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Fire Hydrants 


| call to each 400 
families annually 








Health 


Furnished without 
cost by develop- 
ments 








Schooling 
(Purdue 
University Study) 


2 
0 
| 








Recreation Areas and 
Equipment 


15.5 percent more 

remain in school 
18.3 points higher 
18.9 points higher 


10.4 points higher 








Property Taxes 


Furnished by 


developments 








Vacant Land Re- 
quiring Public 
Services 


$3! per family 








Street Lighting 


None 








Library Space 


Furnished without 
cost by develop- 
ments 








Rent Paid by Town- 
ship Trustee for 
Relief Families 


Furnished without 
cost by develop- 
ments 














$16 per family with 
utilities 








The residents in low-rent housing like their homes 


The “first family” of Warner Homes in Peoria, is that of Mrs 
Zelma Sanderson and her two daughters They were the first 
family to move into the homes in June 1941 and they are 
there today 


We were mighty grateful to find such a fine place to live at 
such low. cost Mrs. Sanderson savs ‘Particularly since my 
late husband was unable to work—he was a disabled veteran 
of World War 1 We used to live in a rented house, but 
the rent was so high that we had to take in roomers, who got 
on ms husband's nerves It was wonderful to move into 
Warner Homes, because we no longer had to take in roomers to 
make ends meet 


When the Sandersons moved in, their income was $752 a vear: 
today with a pension and social security), the sum is $992 
The Sandersons pay a monthly rental of S18, which includes 
heat, electricity, gas, and hot wate As Mrs. Sanderson says: 
‘things are a lot better for us now than before we entered 
Warner Homes.” 


Mrs. Charles H. Jeffers of Jacksonville, Florida, says: “We 
understand the low-rent housing program will celebrate its 
tenth anniversary in November. Since we were the first family 
moving into Brentwood Park when it was completed eight years 
ago, we thought you might like to know how we felt about 
our home here . 


“Our daughter, now 13, was five years old when we moved here. 
We shall never forget as long as we live how she would climb 
out of bed before daylight and sit in a living room chair waiting 
for daylight so that she could get out on the playground. She 
also had been deprived of other children’s company at our old 
address and she just couldn't seem to get enough of playing with 
other girls and boys 


“Our son, five years of age, was born here. How different his 
first five years have been in comparison with our daughter's 
first five years. How fine it would be if a greater portion of the 
families who need like assistance could have similar homes made 
available to them. 
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In cities across the country, residents of low-rent 
housing have recognized the tenth anniversary of the 
United States Housing Act through statements of 
what the program has contributed to their family 
health and security. From the tar west, from New 
England, from the south, trom the midwest, have 
come expressions of satislaction over the program's 
accomplishments. 























Mrs. Lucille Rodriquez of Los Angeles has three children: 5 
years, 4 years, and 8 months. She lives on $25 per week which 
her estranged husband supplies her by court order Public 
housing?” Mrs. Rodriquez says—“It's wonderful! How could 
I keep my children without it?” She recalls her home before 
she came to William Mead Homes. She lived with her mother 
in-law’s family of five in a three-room house in the rear of a 
rooming house: “The place was full of bugs of all kinds. I 
cleaned and sprayed but it did no good The children were 
bitten all the time; and sick. Nothing but colds. We had no 
heat, no hot water I paid $45 a month and there was no 
place to play, no space for anybody 


At William Mead Homes, Mrs. Rodriquez pays $21 a month 
for a living room, kitchen, and two bedrooms. She says that 
over and above her better house, the children have space in 
which to play; that there are light and heat and plenty of hot 
water. 


The five children and father and mother who make up the “B 
family of New Haven came to live in their four-bedroom apart 
ment in Farnum Courts from a house they describe as “very 
cold in the winter, in need of extensive repairs, no bath, and with 
the toilet in the cellar, which was very damp and cold, with 
nothing but a dirt floor. We did not have gas for cooking. The 
neighborhood was bad for children, who had no place to play 
but the street.” 


Mr. B thinks of the advantages of his Farnum Courts Home in 
terms of his wife Due to the bad environment and the lack 
of conveniences in the home, she had no desire to do anything 

she seemed ‘lost’. Here she goes along like any other 
housewife Her attitude has changed 100 per cent . she 
is altogether a different person We are all a much more 
contented family 


Five years ago the Alfred Stevens family came to live at South 
Side Terrace Homes, in Omaha, from a four-room house they 
had shared with another family, with sleeping quarters in the 
basement. The rental of their new home ($21.50 per month, 
including utilities) was geared to their income. Freed from 
some of their past housing expenses, they were able to afford 
better balanced meals, more adequate clothing, better educa 
tional standards for their children 


Iwo years ago, at a time when the family might have been 
able to consider a home of their own, Mr. Stevens became 
paralyzed from the waist down The management of the 
Homes assisted the family in getting aid to make up for the 
loss of Mr. Stevens’ income; also they scaled the rent down 
to meet this emergency Mr. Stevens has gradually acquired 
skills he hopes will put him in the wage earning class again 
He has recently been selected by the state to take a course in 
automotive armature rewinding 


The Stevens’ don't think public housing is “institutionalized.” 
Their relationship with their landlord, they say, is a friendly 
one, an understanding one—an improvement over any contact 
they have ever had with a landlord. 








IN SUMMARY, THEN — 


This has been public low-rent housing under the USHAct during the past ten years. 


What has been accomplished 


In 262 cities and towns, in 40 states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
Hawaii, there are 168,000 families living in the new homes pictured on the preceding 
pages. 

82,000 of these homes are in cities in metropolitan districts of 500,000 or over. 
80,000 of these homes are in cities in metropolitan districts under 500,000. 

5,000 of these homes are in the territories. 


500 of these homes are in farm areas, serving a small part of the great rural housing 
needs of the nation. 


And there are 27,000 more dwellings awaiting construction once the question of high 
construction costs can be met. 


Who lives in the houses 


At the program's opening before the war, the average income of families moving 
into these new homes was $795. 


After the war, this average rose to $1317. 


What the costs of this program have been 


The USHAct says that in cities under 500,000, no dwelling may cost more than 
$4000 to construct; in cities above that size, no dwelling may cost more than $5000. 
In actual practice, the averages have been: $3631 in the largest cities; $3515 in 
smaller metropolitan cities; $3072 in smaller towns. 

Subsidies (tax exemption) from the local government in 1945 averaged $5.50 per 
unit per month; from the Federal government they averaged $6.00, a figure far 
below the amount authorized in the USHAct. There has never been a year in the 
history of the program when the full authorized subsidy has been required. 


Slums have been destroyed 


How it has 
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One slum dwelling must be eliminated or rehabilitated for each new dwelling built 
under the USHAct. This requirement has been 89 percent (131,000 slum units) 
fulfilled. The other 11 percent (17,000 slum units) will be eliminated as soon as 
housing shortages permit. 


worked 


LOCAL CITIZENS take the first step by asking the city to appoint a LOCAL 
HOUSING AUTHORITY (there are now more than 600 such agencies in the 
country). Local citizens act as the authority's policy-making body; hire the executive 
staff; broadly supervise site selection, planning, building, and management of the 
public low-rent housing. 











STATE LAWS (41 states have such laws) authorize the creation of local housing 
authorities. The laws give authorities power to condemn land (at fair prices) 
where owners are unwilling to sell. Further, the laws grant cities and towns the 
right to exempt low-rent housing from taxation (through such exemption, local 
government does its share in paying for rebuilding slums and providing decent 
housing for low-income families.) 

FEDERAL AID comes through the USHAct in two forms; (1) /oans to local authori 
ties in amounts up to 90 percent of the cost of the land, slum clearance, and con 
struction; (2) subsidies to keep rents down to levels which low-income families 


can afford. 


MORE FEDERAL AID is needed to meet the request for subsidies from 617 urban 
and rural local authorities which in 1944 estimated a need for 500,000 additional 





low-rent housing units in their communities. Such additional Federal aid has not 
yet been authorized by Congress—although the need has been testified to many times 
and legislation authorizing such aid was passed by the Senate in 1946, but never got 
to the House. The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill (S.866) and the Javits bill (H.R.2523), 
currently pending in Congress, both provide for such aid. 


° ” ege 
6 million families still live in houses that the United States Senate Committee on Banking and 


has said are “houses in which children ought not to be brought up.” 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 
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People everywhere are on record in support of low-rent housin 


President HARRY S. TRUMAN 
Message to Congress, 
September 6, 1945 


Senator ROBERT F. WAGNER 
Sponsor of United States Housing 
Act of 1937 and of National 
Housing Commission Bill 


FRANK BANE, Executive Director, 
Council of State Governments 


Mayor GEorGE W. WELSH, 
Grand Rapids— 

President, 

United States Conference of Mayors 
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This nation has recognized the need of using public funds to 
clear slums and to provide homes for those families who could not 
otherwise enjoy adequate housing because of the difference between 
their present earning power and the cost or rental of a decent 


home. We cannot, and we will not, recede from these purposes. 


For those low income groups, representing but a small portion of 
the total housing need, our prewar program of federal aid to com 
munities for low rent housing should be resumed. Only in that 
way can we make progress toward our ultimate goal laid down 
in the economic bill of rights of a decent home for every Ameri 


can family. 


My greatest source of pride on this, the 10th anniversary of the 
United States Housing Act, is the families who have lived in low 
rent public housing. They have demonstrated that people, no 
matter what their background or previous environment, once 
given the proper physical surroundings will turn out at least then 
share of self reliant useful citizens. In these troubled times, ow 
democracy cannot afford the degenerate qualities of social be 
havior which are all too frequently bred and cultivated in the slums. 
We must dedicate ourselves to finish the job, so well started 10 
years ago under the United States Housing Act, of effectively clean 
ing out the slums and providing a decent and adequate home for 
every American. 


The great majority of the states have been much interested in the 
operation of the United States Housing Act. During the past 
fourteen years, forty-one of the forty-eight states have enacted 
legislation to give local governments the right to take advantage 
of the federal loans and subsidies designed to curtail slums and to 
meet the housing needs of low-income families. The states are 
glad, therefore, to join with other levels and agencies of govern- 
ment in recognizing the tenth anniversary of the United States 
Housing Act. 


Passage by the Congress in 1937 of the United States Housing Act 
was a landmark in the progress of municipal government. Afte? 
10 years there is abundant evidence that public housing has brought 
new life to cities and their citizens. The improvement in health, 
happiness, and good citizenship of the families rehoused has been 
dramatic. Public housing has served families of low income and 
has not competed with private homebuilding. But much remains 
to be done and all of us must dedicate ourselves to the task of 
seeing to it that this great program is continued. 











American Association of University Women 
American Home Economics Association 
WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS Board of National Young Women’s Christian Associations 
National Council of Negro Women 
National League of Women Voters 


Council for Social Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches of the U.S.A. 

CHURCH GROUPS Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
National Conterence of Catholic Charities 
National Council of Catholic Women 
National Council of Jewish Women 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
American Federation of Labor 

LABOR Congress of Industrial Organizations 
National Women's Trade Union League 
National Federation of Post Othce Clerks 


EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS = 2""2" Counc! of Educavon 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


VETERAN'S GROUPS (11 Yoru Commune 


Veterans of Foreign Wars 


American Association of Social Workers 

American Public Health Association 

PUBLIC WELFARE GROUPS American Public Welfare Association 
; Family Service Association of America 
Family Welfare Association of America 


National Federation of Settlements 


American Council on Race Relations 

American Institute of Architects 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS National Association of Rural Housing 

National Farmers Union 

National Institute of Municipal Law Officers 

National Urban League 

Consumers Union 


=—, FB Sa 


The organizations listed are on record in congressional hearings on 


Senate bills 1592 or 866 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
HOUSING OFFICIALS 


MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


Individual Active $10 
Individual Association $5 


Individual—Junior Active $5 


(for those with annual incomes under $2400) 


Sustaining $25 
(basic dues of $25 can be increased upward in 


multiples of $25 at option of the member) 


es 

Agency 
dues are based on the number of dweiling units 
owned by a public housing agency, starting at 


$20 as minimum 


Complete details on membership available 


on request. 


AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


Extra copies of this issue of the 


JOURNAL OF HOUSING 


from page | through page 1o—these 16 pages make 


special pictorial folder under the tithe 
‘This is public low-rent housing’ 
Price: 25 cents a copy 


Order from: NAHO, 1313 East 60th, Chicago 37 
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FURRING STEEL 


@ EXTRA STURDY, reinforced 
corners withstand un- 
foreseen strain! 


e SUPER STRONG because 
it's HOT ROLLED like 


structural beams! 


e Complete Furring Requirements In A Wide 
Variety of Sizes (Angles, Channels, Bands) 
Made From High Grade Forging Quality Steel! 


EXCLUSIVELY PRODUCING HOT ROLLED STEEL ITEMS 


SPECIFIED Botarpi SEVENTEEN 
AND PREFERRED SIZES FOR 
BY LEADING S TE =) FURRING 
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ARCHITECTS aeaants NEEDS 





MILTON, PENNA. 
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BERLAN 
WINDOW SHADE CO., INC. 


extends a WELCOME 


. . outlasts frie rey ry to 1 


STOP COSTLY LEAKS that boost water and 
fuel bills while ruining valuable fixtures. 
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HOUSING OFFICIALS . “Easy-Tites” ... made of DUPONT NEO- 
3 
: 


to all members of the 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


PRENE that withstands absorption and 
extreme high temperatures (upwards of 7 
300° F), won’t split or mush out of shape. 77 


Free 112-page Catalog lists and illus- 
trates over 2,000 ‘SEXAUER’ Triple-Wear - 
placemént Parts and pat’d. Precision Tools . 

advertised in THE SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST. For new economy in your —Yy 
plumbing-heating maintenance, senda 77 
postcard for your FREE copy TODAY. 


J. A. SEXAUER MFG. CO., Inc. 
2503-5 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. Dept, J11 


attending 










NAHO’S Second Annual Exhibit of 


Building and Maintenance Products 





1206 McDonald Avenue 


Brooklyn, N. Y.. 

















SPECIALISTS IN PLUMBING AND HEATING 
MAINTENANCE MATERIALS FOR 26 YEARS 

















Mn. Builder: 


Reduce Your Building Cost By Using— 


Richmond Universal Knockdown Frames 


FEATURES: 


. Frames are reversable for any hand of door, reduces handling and sorting time. 
Frames includes hinges, reduces hardware costs. 

Frames cost less than wood frames and trim. 

Requires less time to install than wood frames. 

Easy to assemble and install. 

. Frames are delivered knockdown, reduces storage space requirements. 
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ALSO MADE IN 2% .3%.AND 4% Jame Wi suTTs 


Wi0THS TO MEET MOST wae CONDITIONS c= 
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Setting Assembled Frame In Place 4} Ere = Da 3 


‘hase ew ns Sex 3m FM -- 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE DAT WELDED Ow BuTtS~ WELDED ON BUTTS - 
. | 5% INTERIOR FRAME 6% EXTERIOR FRAME 





THE RICHMOND FIREPROOF DOOR CO. 
RICHMOND, INDIANA 








REASONS WHY... 
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ARE AX FOR PEST CONTROL 


—Exterminates roaches and other ARFAX is economical to use. A little 
cold blooded pests effectively. goes a long way. When a thorough 
ARFAX treatment has been com- 
pleted, routine check-dusting is all 
that’s necessary for pest control. 


—No experience necessary and no 
expensive equipment needed. In- 
sect control can be secured through 
tenant-cooperative plan or by pro- 


Sek ‘ Solve your roach problem the safe, 
ject’s maintenance crew. 


easy, ARFAX way. A short demon- 
—Arfax is non-poisonous tohumans_ stration will convince you, or pur- 
or pets. Piperonyl Cyclohexenone is _ chase price refunded. Mail the coupon 
its active killing ingredient. below for sample order. 


Genrer eRA COON TODAYiIcoeo—s 


ARFAX Div., Fairfield Laboratories, Inc. eee THI an ee eo 
Plainfield, N. J.—Please ship: 


...1-lbcans ARFAX @ $13.50 per doz. YOU NEED... 
.. .5-Ib cans ARFAX @ $5.00 
...25-lb drums ARFAX @ $23.75 

..ARFAX Dust Guns @ $1.50 each 


Net 30 days—F.O.B. Destination. Freight 
allowances to Miss. on Western Shipments. 


-] Send Bill C) Confirmation will follow 


INSECT KILLER 








